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| has 


addition to the £40,000 already raised he 
received from Mr. Alfred Farwell 
Beamish of Boston the gift of £5,000, which 
by the donor’s desire is to be expended on 
the transepts. 


THE Italian Minister of Education has 

issued the following statement regarding 
Dr. Di Martino-Fusco’s reported discovery 
of the lost books of Livy: 

During his research work among the 
archives of the State of Naples Dr. Di Mar- 
tino-Fusco came across a document dated 
December 28, 1322 (already noted in the reg- 
ister) in which the King of Anjou ordered 
the payment of a sum of money in favour of 


See err a scribe Paolino “pro Seriptura decem 
librorum Titi Livii de bello Macedonico.” 

“1° Uvidently inexpert with regard to medieval 
Memorabilia. documents, Dr. Di Martino-Fusco was led to 


A SPECLAL Correspondent of The York- 
4) shire Post contributes to his paper (Sept. 
22) an interesting column about the condi 
tion of Lincoln Minster and the work of 
restoration now going on there. Expert 
examination has revealed some astonishing 
facts, among them the deceits practised by 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
restorers, who would fill up the face of a 
crack with unbonded stones, or cover it over 
with plastered boards, contrived to look like 


believe that the copy of Paolino was not 
limited to the ten well-known books on the 
Macedonian War, but instead referred to the 
complete Livian text. He therefore set him- 
self the task of finding them, and. with 
inexplicable heedlessness asserted that he had 
discovered the books and that he had hegun 
to transcribe the second ten. Professor 
Ribezzo made a similar assertion, and with- 
out further enquiry hastened to publish the 
news on the cover of the Rivista Indo-Greco- 
Italica. Di Martino had not the courage to 
contradict the report. Indeed, he continued 
to confirm the news published by Professor 
Ribezzo, or at least led people to believe 
that it was not very wide of the truth. 


stone. The medieval builders, so admir- 
h | able as designers, are here shown to have been BEING unable to attend the recent Liver- 
d all too poorly equipped, as chemists, for the pool re-union at Wembley, Mr. Birrell 
“ making of their cement. Their walls—a_ sent a letter all compact of pleasant remin- 
e double skin of the Lincolnshire oolite—have  jscence to the Lord Mayor, from which we 
e | been filled with a concrete, which has extract the following amusing incident as 
perished into mere dust.  ‘‘Grouting”’ is | given in The Manchester Guardian (Sept. 
oe in process—that is filling the interior | 93). 
of the walls wi iquic : By an in- ; , : 
| pth Ss at ces ples tea Mr. Birrell recalls an occasion on which 
n | 5 ; : 5 2 Charles Dickens distributed the prizes at a 
oil the dust of the old cement is blown out with [jyerpool prize-giving. A little girl came 
compressed air, and then, under air pressure. up for her prize, and suddenly Dickens 
the grout, or liquid cement, forced into the | stopped as if he had come across a name that 
hole. The state of the interior of the walls | gave him pause. Mr. Birrell continues: 
, | may be conjectured from the fact that the hi W e. al waited _breathlessly—devouring 
y. 1im with our eyes, and then it, the name, 











grout sometimes leaks out at a distance of 
a hundred 
Was 


feet from the hole at which it 
introduced. Sir Charles Nicholson, 
With Sir Francis Fox (whose invention at 
Winchester is the basis of the grouting sys- 
tem employed) and Mr. Godfrey (who has 
further developed the method in application 
to Lincoln), is in charge of the restoration. 


came—-it was (1 forget the Christian name, 
it was the surname that caused the rumpus), 
it was Weller. Without a moment’s pause 
everyone of us was convulsed in merriment. 
Dickens himself remained imperturably 
grave as if amazed, and poor Miss Weller 
was too taken aback to laugh and far more 
disposed to ery. 


What was it all about? What had hap- 


The £50,000 originally asked for will not | pened? Nothing but the sudden, unexpected 
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sound of the name of a character known to 

everybody in the hall, in a work of what is 

called fiction, proceeding from the lips ot 

the creator of that character. That was all 
but it was enough. 

I do not suppose Dickens himself gave the 
incident five minutes’ further thought—but 
for nearly sixty years it has lived in my 
memory as the greatest spontaneous tribute 
to genius | have ever seen.” 


THE treasure-hunt going on in the North 

Sea, of which a special correspondent in 
The Irish Times (Sept. 23) gives a lively 
uccount, should some day serve a W riter of 
fiction. It appears that in 1916, when Ger- 
many was badly off for raw materials, she 
shipped off two million gold marks in bullion 
to Buenos Ayres to bolster up her failing 
credit there. They were taken in ‘ The 
Tubantia,’ a Dutch Lloyd liner, the gold 
ingots hidden inside Dutch cheeses, and so 
extreme was the secrecy observed that the 
German submarines were not warned to look 
cout for the vessel. So one of these prowling 
ahout the Dutch coast and finding something 
suspicious about the Tubantia, took a shot 
at her and sank her in three minutes. A 
'rench syndicate is attempting to get divers 
into the wreck, and it is reported that a way 
has already been cut into the holds and the 
vold-laden cheeses will soon be brought up. 
Various other craft are standing by—Danish 
and some flying, it is said, the British flag, 
while in truth they are German. 


4 FRENCH ENGINEER, MM. Laurenceau, 
42 has invented a new safety device for use 
on motor cars, this time not for the motorist 
hut for the unfortunate foot-passengers who 
vet in his way. It is a light frame fixed 
in front of the car, resembling the cow- 
watcher. Anyone struck by this frame is, 
not hurled into the roadway but, picked up 
and dropped into a net within the frame. 
Not only so, but his weight operates two 
levers which automatically cut off the elec- 
tricity and stop the car. Tests with the 
living subject were made on Monday last in 
the presence of high municipal authorities 
at Paris and all proved completely success- 
ful, the victims finding themselves treated 
with great gentleness and able almost 
instantly to jump out of the net. 


\ R. B. L. LUNIN, the archeologist, has 
At yeturned to Rostow from an expedition 
to the coasts of the Black Sea. In the neigh- 
l:ourhood of the village of Krasnoale-Ksand- 
rosk he has discovered an immense dolmen, 
which he proceeded to excavate, and has 
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brought to light many rare objects belong- 
ing, to the end of the Stone and the beginning 
of the Bronze age. Twelve other dolmens 
have been discovered which furnish new light 
upon these monuments of pre-historic times, 


[S the Memorial Club of the Highway 

Clubs, in Shadwell, students of the Slade 
School, under the direction of Professor 
Henry Tonks, have carried out an _ inter- 
esting experiment in mural decoration. The 
Club is held in a large well-lighted room 
having one of its walls blank and divided 
into five bays, two of which have been decor- 
ated by Mr. Whistler and three by Miss Ads- 
head, young artists of about 19 years of age. 
rhe result is most satisfactory in itself and 
inost encouraging from the point of view of 
a possible revival of mural decoration. The 
general subject is ‘ People enjoying them- 
selves in the Country’; the colour scheme 
of the panels (they measure about 10ft. x 
74{t.) shows a predominance of grey-green 
which intensifies the vividness of bright 
drapery and other incidents; the medium 
is wax and turpentine with ordinary oil 
paint. Professor Tonks and the young 
artists are much to be congratulated not only 
on the success of this particular experiment 
but also on the field that has been chosen 
for it. 


A T the London Offices of the Orient Line 
4* cn Tuesday morning a message was 
received from the Captain of the Orsova in 
the Bay of Biscay on her way home from 
Australia: ‘'S.0.8. from Cranford, 43, 40 
N., 9.53 W. = Leitrim 30 miles from posi- 
tion 10.39 p.m., Orsova 47 miles at 11 p.m. 
Both rushing to assistance. Orsova 18 
knots.” We take this from The Morning 
Post (Sept. 24). 


QTR EET traffic in Paris is proverbial for 
~ its pace and roar. It is increasing, as 
the London traffic is increasing, and now, 
nothwithstanding the present difficulty of 
controlling it, there is a proposal actually 
to speed up the rush by instituting express 
motor ’bus services. The six-wheeled omni- 
bus is already well established there. 


NHE beautiful Elizabethan roof of the 
Middle Temple Hall has now been made 
sound, and restored to its ordinary appear- 
ance. Iron straps and bolts have been intro- 
duced to strengthen it, and the “death 
watch”? beetle eliminated and his ravages 
made sound. Many pieces of Tudor oak 
have had to be removed in the process. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SAMUEL COX, LORD CHANCELLOR 
HATTON’S SECRETARY. 


IR HARRIS NICOLAS’S ‘Memoirs of the 
5 Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton,’ (Queen EKlizabeth’s favourite, Lord 
Chancellor from 1587 to his death in 1591, 
contain a guod deal of information about a 
Mr. Samuel Cox or Cocks, who acted tor 
many years as jfatton’s private secretary. 
Indeed, there seems every reason to suppose 
that ‘‘ the Booke of Letters veceaved by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Vice-Chamberlayne to 
the (uene’s Majestie, from sundry parsons, 
and procured by him to be written in this 
which Nicolas largely 
based his Memoirs, was the work of this 
My. Cox. 

fhe * Letter Book,’ ’’ says Nicholas, “* for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Upcott, but its previous 
history is unknown. It was purchased at the 
sale of his manuscripts, by the Trustees of the 
3ritish Museum, and now forms the ‘ Addi- 
tional MS. 15891.’ Its genuineness is beyond 
suspicion, and the collection was apparently 
made before Sir Christopher Hatton became 
Lord Chancellor, there being no Letters relat- 
ing to him after 1587, and that dignity is not 
attributed to him in the title. ‘The letters 
scem to have been copied by his Secretary, Mr. 
panel COX... 065 


sane Booke,’’ on 


The internal evidence of authorship is, 
indeed, fairly strong, for the 
which begins in 1572, continues till long 
after Hatton’s death, and includes many 
private letters of My. Cox’s ranging from 
1582 to 1599. Some odd papers of the 
years 1603 and 1604 may also have been 
added by him, but the last letter ‘* The 
King of Morocco to the King of England, 
delivered 5th Nov. 1637’’ must have been 
added by another hand, for, as we shall 
see, Cox died in 1612. 

In these letters Myr. Cox is revealed as a 
busy courtier, acting as intermediary with 
his patron for various suitors, particularly 
Dr. Tobie Mathew, then a candidate for 
the Deanery of Durham. In 1584 Mathew 


-ollecti 
collection, 


Is found in return helping Cox to acquire | ; 
|inquest it appears that he had acquired the 


a certain lease; and about 1581 we find 
Cox obtaining some piece of preferment in 
the gift of Magdalen College, Oxford, very 
unwillingly conferred, through Hatton’s in- 
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fluence. His letters are well written, 
though long and pedantic, abounding in 
classical quotations and allusions, and con- 
tain much learned advice to his patron 
and others in matters legal and diplomatic. 

Up to November, 1587, Cox’s private 
letters are written either from the Court 
or from his lodgings in Cornhill. But on 
Nov. 2, 1587, he is writing ‘‘ from Ful- 
brook and Westall Hill,’’ and subsequent 
letters show that he had acquired ‘‘ a piece 
of a poor manor’ there. ‘*I have sold a 
great part of it to supply my wants, the 
iest hath been extended for debt ever since 
| bought it, till within this year or two, 
and I owe yet above a_ thous- 
and pound upon interest, which the rent 
of Fulbrook will not discharge.’’ The 
manor had, apparently, unknown to him, 
been incumbered with a mortgage when he 
hought it, or was, perhaps among the ‘‘ con- 
cealed ”’? lands. fulbrook is a parish in 
Oxfordshire, lying between Shipton-under- 
Wychwood and Burford; Westalhill is a 
inanor-house in that parish. It had no 
connexion with Hatton, though Hatton 
owned one manor in Oxfordshire, that of 
Churchill near Chipping Norton, which he 
had acquired from the last of the Baran- 
tyvnes, Mary the wife of Simon Perrot of Sut- 
ton Coldfield, Warwick Fulbrook had been 
the property of Hatton’s friend, Sir Henry 
Unton; and another of his friends, 
Sir Henry Lee, Queen Elizabeth’s cham- 
pion, dwelt at Ditchley close by, where 
Hatton’s portrait by Kettel is still pre- 
served. In November, 1587, Cox writes 
to Sir Henry Lee, calling him his neigh- 
hour and saying ‘‘I have made choice to 
live near you.”’ 


This information gives a clue to Cox’s 
later history, ick I have followed up, 
finding both his will and <inquisitio post 
mortem. The will of ‘‘ Samuel Cocks of 
Fulbrooke, Co. Oxon, Esq.’’ is dated Oct. 
25, 1611, and proved (P.C.C. 28 Fenner) 
April 6, 1612. From this it appears that 
he had no children (he does not seem to 
have been married), and had_ settled his 
estate by an indenture dated the same day. 
He mentions his sister, Hales, and his 
nephews Thomas Haughton, Nicholas 
Wheeler, and Samuel Worcopp. From the 


property in Fulbrook from Sir Henry Un- 
ton (son of Sir Edward Unton by Anne, 
Countess of Warwick, daughter of Protec- 
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tor Somerset, whose property it had been), 
and by the deed of settlement had settled 
it upon his nephews, Nicholas Wheeler and 
Samuel Warcopp. He died on Apr. 1, 
1612, at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, co. Middle- 
sex, and his next heirs were his sister, 
Avice Hales, widow; his nephew, Ralply 
Warcop (son of his sister, Rebecca Warcop, 


widow, deceased); and his four nieces 
(daughters of his sister, Sara Wotton, de- 
ceased); Mary Brownerigg, widow; Sara 


Laurence Crowhurst; 
Edward Ryston; and 
Irancis Felton, 
death 


Crowhurst, wife of 
Anne Ryston, wife of 
Rebecca Felton, wife of 
aged respectively at the time of his 
60, 27, 35, 34, 30 and 28. 

The letters throw some light on Cox's 
earlier history, and mention yet other rela- 
tives. In 1599, after he had retired to 
Fulbrook, he writes ‘‘ 1 have served her 
Majesty first under her Ambassador Mr. 
Dale, in France, and then under her Vice- 
Chamberlain Sir Christopher Hatton, as a 
poor scribe in Court twenty years together, 
without any manner of recompense.’’? That 
brings us back to 1579, and agrees well 
enough both with the date of his first letter 


in Hatton’s service (1578), and with his 
statement (1584) when Hatton had sus- 
pended him for taking fees to obtain his 


patron’s influence with the Queen in grant- 
ing suits, that he had served him for seven 
years without any wages, getting nothing 
‘by your goodness of her Majesty, but only 
a lease in reversion, which hath yielded 
me, I confess two hundred and odd pounds.”’ 
His learned letters, with their wealth of 
classical allusion, make it almost certain 
that he had been to the University. A 
letter to him dated Kinghame Apr. 22, 1594, 
which Nicolas transcribes as from (Dr.) W. 
Seames, says ‘‘ I have occasion myself to be 
absent in the term, and in the mean space 
to be much at Oxford . ... I will 
either be glad to see you here at a Scholars’ 
Commons : . .’ Does that indi- 
cate that Cox was a Scholar of one of the 
Oxford colleges? It may be noted thati 
Nicolas has almost certainly misread the 
signature, which can hardly be other than 
that of Dr. William James, Rector (1575- 
1601) of Kingham, Oxon, not very far from 
Fulbrook, and Dean (1584-96) of Christ 
Church, He subsequently became Dean, 
and finally Bishop, of Durham. TI can 
find, however, no Samuel Cox in Foster’s 
* Alumni Oxonienses.’ 


The following from 
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Venn’s ‘‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses’’ would 
fit very well so far as dates are concerned 
“Cocks, Samuel, matric. pensioner from 
Pembroke, Mich. 1565.’’ Cox confesses to 


being 40 in 1590. 

The other relatives of Cox, revealed from 
the letters, are ‘‘my brother Mardin,” 
whose father had committed some unnamed 
offence; Aly. Samuel Cox, his ‘‘ cousin and 
namesake,’? who in 1588, though under 
years of age, in debt and in poor health, 


had just been appointed an Ambassador; 
and his ‘‘ kinsman’? Robin Calveley, who 
appears also to have had some connexion 


with the diplomatic service (the family 
seems to have run to that), as in 1584 he is 
in trouble with Sir Christopher Hatton 
‘‘ for dealing in a just cause more roundly 
with the Deputies of the Low Countries 
than was expedient he should have done.” 
Cox improves the occasion by lecturing his 
patron, who had called them Ambassadors, 
on the distinction between the two offices. 

These details of Cox’s career, the names 

his relations, and the fact that he is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ armiger’’ ought to lead to the 


discovery of the family to which he _ be- 
longed. Perhaps some of your readers 


can suggest a glue? 
a 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 





AN ELIAN ANNOTATION. 


“a ALF of these stories about the pro- 

digious fortunes made by begging are 
(i verily believe) misers’ calumnies. One 
was much talked of in the public papers some 
time since, and the usual charitable infer- 
ences deduced.”’ 

The particular story referred to here by 
Lamb is retold by him towards the conclu- 
sion of his essay, ‘ A Complaint of the Decay 
of Beggars in the Metropolis.’ No refer- 
ence seems hitherto to have been recorded 
of the source whence he derived this story, 
but there can be little doubt that the follow- 
ing paragraph transcribed from the Miscel- 
lanca column of the C hampion newspaper for 
June 4, 1815, refers to the same incident: 

A Recent and Extraordinary Anecdote.—Near 
the turnpike-gate, on the Kent road, for many 
years stood a lame beggar. A gentleman had 
noticed the mendicant for some time, and was 
much pleased with his mild demeanour and 
address. He had long been in the habit of 
him a penny every morning at nine 
when on his way to the city. _The 
we are told, now holds an official 
Bank. This apparently dis- 


o’cloe Ik, 
gentleman, 
situation in the 
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tressed object became lately very infirm, and 
no longer took his usual stand, ‘The philan- 
thropist visited him at his obscure dwelling: 
he sent medicines and nourishment; but, 
withstanding this kind attention, he died, first 
making his will, and bequeathing all he pos- 
sessed to his protector. Conceive the aston- 
ishment of the gentleman, when he found that 


| DERBY SHIRE. 


not- | 


the object of his. bounty had transferred to him | 


the sum of fifteen hundred pounds! 


It is true that Lamb’s memory after the 
seven years which elapsed between publica- 
tion of this paragraph in the ¢ ‘hampton, and 
of his essay in the London Magazine, 
deprived the benevolent clerk of two-thirds 

| his legacy; halved his daily donation ; 


and transferred the beggar’s ailment from | 


his leg to his eye. 


tion of a bare reference to ‘‘ the turnpike- 
gate, on the Kent road,’’ to a picture of a 
pleasant daily walk into town from 
old-time south-eastern suburb ? 

A further reference in the Champion which 
imay possibly have a bearing on Lamb’s essay 
is to be found in the number for Aug. 20, 
of the same year, in which the following evi- 


But what could be more | Seauvinbline eishunedl 
characteristically Elian than the transmuta- | I — 


some 


dence deposed before a Parliamentary Com- | 


mittee by a Mr. William Hale, was quoted : 


. . they appear frequently in a state 
of intoxication two or three days in a week; 
and they will have rump steaks and oyster 
sauce in a morning frequently; they live ex- 
tremely well. There is one house in White- 
chapel called the Beggars’ Opera, where a 


great number of them yo. 

Might not the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera’”’ be that 
same ‘‘ club of his fellow cripples ’”’ to which 
Lamb’s legless giant would repair “ at night 
to enjoy himself over a dish of hot 
meat and vegetables, as the charge was 


brought against him (gravely) by a clergy- | 


man “deposing before a House of Commons’ 
Committee . ? 


JOHN M. TURNBULL. 





RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES. 
(See ante p. 167). 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGE —Lady and childre I, unknown, 
. 1530. In 1910 the sale of these two frag- 
aol to the Museum was traced and on 
examination they were found to be palimp- 
sest, the reverses forming part of a large 
face of a lady, 1390. Copies were made 
and the brasses returned to the museum. 
Baldwin St. 
new shields. 


GrEORGE.-—Sir 
Relaid with 2 


Hattey Sv. 
(re orge, 1425, 


Mortey.—John Strathum, 1454. One of 
the few effigies of St. Christopher and the 
Holy Child. In 1916 the lost head of the 
Child was renewed. 

Norsury.— Sir Anthony FitzHerbert and 
wife Maud, 1538. Palimpsest brasses, pos- 
sibly from Croxden Abbey, dissolved the 
same year. The two effigies revealed re- 
verses cut from a lady of ¢. 1320, very simi- 
lar to Lady Creke. Two other portions were 
cut from a Prior and inscription ¢. 1440. 
Relaid and refixed in 1895, and copies of 
reverses fixed on the church walls in 1895. 


Robert Morley, 1492. 
dated 1886. 


W ALTON-ON-TRENT. 
, 
DEVONSHIRE. 
LuppitT.—Palimpsest. 
and hands of lady, obverse XVI century 
and reverse c. 1400, mounted in wood 
frame and hung on church wail in 1907. 


Fragment of body 


MonktercH.—Lord Chief Justice Sir 
Wm. Hankford, 1423 (altar tomb). Small 
portion of marginal inscription and one 
shield restored. Date unknown. 

SANDFORD. Mary Dewrich, 1604. Re- 


fixed in 1866 with 21 shields of arms and 
an inscription respecting its restoration. 


ESSEX. 


FRryERNING.—A lady, probably of the 
Berners family, ¢. 1500. Palimpsest, re- 
verse, a lady c. 1450. Framed and hung in 
vestry in 1907. 


Harwich.—Joln Rychemond 
Inscription plate repaired and 


purbeck, 1907 


(date ?). 
relaid in 


| HAMPSHIRE. 


| shield of arms, 


1602. In a 


is engraved 


DuMNER.—Richard Weston, 
modern restoration ‘‘ Kiftell ’’ 
in error for ‘‘ Kistell.’’ 
Various, 1413- 
1882. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE. -— 
1658. All brasses were renewed ec. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Henrerorv.—Bishop 
figure of 
dead body of Our Lord, 


Mayo, 1516. Effigy, 
5.V.M. and the 
and the inscription 


| plate, all lost for two centuries, were 
renewed and inserted at eastern end of 
tomb, in 18957. 

Lepsury.—William Cale, 1514. In- 


‘scription plate repaired in 1907. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Bautpock.— A Civilian, ec. 1420. Lost 
effigy of wife recovered and replaced, about 
191—( ?). 

Bayrorp.—Female effigy Knighton, 1545. 
Palimpsest, reverse—frayment of Flemish 
Abbot, ¢, 148 inserted in a perforated 
sheet of brass and hung from bracket in 
1904. 

St. Anpan’s Appey.—1. Robert Fairfar 
and wife, 1521. Having heen entirely lost, 
new effigies with sons and daughters and in- 
scription plate, were made and laid in the 
original stone before the altar within the 
presbytery. An explanatory inscription 
was also added. 

2. Robert Beauncr, c. 1470. 
and relaid in original stone. 

3. Sir Anthony Gray, 1480. Head re- 
fixed to body and relaid together with 
shield of arms from the chantry, 

4. Thomas Fayrenian, 1411 
paired and relaid. 

5. Rauff Rowlatt, 1519. 
inal stone. 

§. Unknown civilian, c. 1465. Repaired 
and fixed to board in Wheathampstede 
Chantry. 

All in 1921. 


St ALsan’s, St. STEPHEN’s. — William 
Robins, 1482. Copy of inscription added 
and all fixed to board, with a modern 
explanatory inscription. 

KENT. 

ALDINGTON.—John Weddeot and wife, 1475. 
There were two stone casements, one without 
brasses, and at some recent restoration these 
brasses were inserted in the wrong stone and 
incorrectly placed. 


Repaired 


Effigy re- 


Relaid in orig- 


AYLESForD, — John Cosyington, 1426. 
Haines states that helmet and mantling have 
been badly restored. One shield is also 
modern. 


BreckENHAM.—JVm. Danyell, alias Masham, 
1458. Mostly restored in 1919. 


BIDDENDEN.—Thomas Fleet, 1572. Pal- 
impsest with reverse fragments of Flemish 
brass 1520-30, and a fine foreign brass of the 
Braunche Type, XIV Century. The originals 
and facsimiles of the reverses were fastened 


to oak blocks in 1912. 


CoBHAM Fine series of 19 brasses mostly 
of the Cobham family, from 1320-1529. Well 


restored and relaid by Waller probably about 
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1866, and previously in-1839. Nine of these 
were again repaired and refixed in 1920. 
The chief restorations were the head of Sir 
John, 1354, crest and helm of Sir Nicholas 
Hawberk, 1407, and fragments of canopies, 
inscriptions, swords, &c. Mr. Waller’s 
method of laying in pitch proved not to be 
permanent. 

Cuxton.—John Turner, 1545. 
hung on chains in 1905. 


Dartrorp. —1, Martin. Richard (1402); 
2, Bostock (1612); 5, Elien Rogers (1610); 
4, John Beer and coat of arms (1572); 5, 
Unknown Man in armour (1577). —_ All the 
above have recently been restored to slabs 
discovered under the tiles. Slabs have also 
been found for other brasses (Molyngton 
1454, Hornley 1477), and also the casement 
of a floriated Cross and effigy c. 1320 of 
which the brass is missing. 

Further restoration is in progress or is 
proposed. 


Palimpsest, 


GopMERSHAM.—IWm. Geffray, 1516. Pal- 
impsest, framed and hung in 1906. 

HEVER. Inscription, John de Cobham, 
1399. Original slab now under tower with 


modern inscription recording removal of 
brasses to Belfry in 1871. 
HorsEeMONDEN. — John de Grofhurst, c. 


1340. Canopy restored, with new marginal 
inscription, 1867. 

LuLLInGcstTonE.—Inscription, Anne Hall, 
1594. Engraved on back recording removal 
from Kingston, Hereford, in 1830. 


Marcate.—R. Notfe lde (Skeleton), 1446. 
Javen Sefowll, 1475, and others have been 
repaired and partly recut. 


Minster, Surprey.—Sir John de North- 
wode, c. 1330. The earliest recorded restora- 
tion. In 1511 Archbishop Warham held a 
visitation and ordered these ‘‘ broken pic- 
tures’? to be restored. New legs, 5 inches 
of the waist being omitted, were added, 
crossed below the knees, although the exist- 
ing upper part clearly indicated straight legs 
in the original. The whole was again relaid 
by Waller in 1881, when the missing 5 inch 
strip was renewed. The restored legs were 
found to be palimpsest the reverse being part 
of a lady with two dogs, XV century work. 

Newrncton Next Hytue. — John Clerk, 
1501. Iuscription plate repaired and secured 
1907. 

NORTHELEET. Sir Peter de Lacy, 1375. 
Restored with new inscription brass. 
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PiLuckLey. — Members of Dering family, 
(1425, 1517, 1545). Entirely renewed about 
1640. 


Romney, New. — R. Stuppenye, 1526. 
Inscription recut in 1840. 
SIBERTSWOLD (SHEPERDSWELL). — Palimp- 


sest, obv., Jacob Dering, 1532. teverse, 
Philemon Powndall, 1660. Hinged to wall 
with iron frame in 1924. The Dering inscrip- 
tion, like those at Pluckley, is probably a 
fake for the purpose of establishing a pedi- 
gree. 

Stone.—-Wm. Carew, 1588. Inscription 
plate repaired and corner with date restored. 
Mounted on teak block in 1922. 

UtcomBe.—St. Leger (?) c. 1442. Effigy 
only; sword, dog’s tail and legs repaired. 
Fixed to teak block with explanatory inscrip- 
tion in 1913. 

WickHaM, East.—John di 
1325. 
1887. 

VALDING.— George A mile rst, 
shields added in 1870. 

Watter E. 


Bladigdone ‘ 
Restored and relaid in new stone in 


Cc. 


1592. 


Two 
GAWTHORP. 


(To be continued ). 


WILLIAM, Ist DUKE OF BEDFORD.- 

The following item of news occurs in an 
original newsletter, dated September, 1700: 
—‘* The old Duke of Bedford is gone to sleep 
with his Fathers. He fell a sleep [sic] with 
tow poached eggs in his mouth. God send 
we niake ye same exit at his age.”’ 

The subject of this curiously worded 
obituary was William 5th Earl, and Ist 
Duke of Bedford, who died Sept. 7, 1700. 

Does the writer imply that death came to 
the Duke as a hale and hearty man, or 
should we take the ‘‘ tow poached eggs ”’ 
literally ? In the latter case one cannot 
understand the prayer for a similar “‘ exit.”’ 

P. D: Muounpy. 

19, Selborne Road. Hove. 

ADY HAMILTON AND “LITTLE 

EMMA.’’—Whilst admiring the beauti- 
ful face of ‘ The Spinstress’ by George Rom- 
ney, in the Palace of Arts, at the British 
Empire Exhibition (Gallery V, v. 18) it 
seemed natural, in these days when Time 
is fast unveiling Truth, to wonder how long 
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the unquestionably cruel and unjust slander 
in the * Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
concerning the character of Amy, daughter 
of Henry Lyon of Nesse by Mary his wife 
(baptized at Great Neston, 1765, May 12), 
after she had become Lady Hamilton of im- 
mortal fame, will continue uncontradicted. 


I quote from ‘ Nelson’s Friendships,’ vol. 
i, p. 341, by the late Mrs. Hilda Gamlin, 
where, speaking of a letter from Lord Nelson 
to Lady Hamilton (of doubtful authority), 
dated April 12, 1804, in answer to an earlier 


letter from her Ladyship, his Lordship 
realises ‘‘that dear little Emma is no 
more.’’ Mrs. Gamlin states ‘‘that it is 


recorded (‘ D.N.B.’) that she (Little Emma) 
was born to Lady Hamilton either at the 
end of December, 1803, or the beginning of 
January, 1804.” 


We have no authentic facts concerning 


Lady Hamilton’s life between the date of 
her baptism and the year 1782, when 
Charles Francis Greville, a Lord of the 


Admiralty (6 Sept., 1780, to 30 Mar., 1782) 
endorsed a letter from her as ‘‘ reed. 10 
Janr.’? In this letter she informs him that 
she is about to become a mother, and as 
it happened, the mother of ‘* Little Emma,”’ 
who possibly died 1803/4. Charles Greville 
tells her in reply, to bring her child to 
town—‘‘ its mother shall obtain its kindness 
from me and it shall never want ’”’ (Black- 
wood’s Magazine, May, 1888, pp. 635, et 
seq. and the Morrison MSS.) At the above 
references constant mention is made of 
‘“‘ Little Emma’’ and in her delightful cor- 
respondence with Greville (to whom she 
writes ‘“‘ having been once in some degree 
your éléve, God bless you,’’) after her mar- 
riage to Sir William, ‘‘ is repeated evidence 
of her care for her child, who had been 
provided for in accordance with the early 
promise given by Charles Greville.” The 
name of ‘‘ Little Emma’s” father is un- 
known. 


After looking at Romney’s masterpiece we 
are not surprised to read in the language 


of Hayley, his biographer (1804) :— 


You were not only his model but his inspirer: 
and he truly and gratefully said that he owed 
a great part of his felicity as a painter to the 
angelic kindness and intelligence with which 
you used to animate his diffident and tremu- 
lous spirits to the grandest efforts of art. — 
(* Nelson’s Friendshins,’ Vol. i. p. 346). 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(OLERIDGE QUERY.—In The Friend, | 


“ Section 2, Essay 1, Coleridge quotes a 
long passage from the address of a common 
soldier to the Cromwellian Army. Does 
any one know who the common soldier was, 
or where Coleridge found his address ? 

H. Maynarp SMIrTH. 


CPREYTON CHURCH: LATIN 
“4  SCRIPTION.—The Latin roof-inscrip- 
tion recording the building of Spreyton 
Church, Devonshire, in 1451, includes the 
following monkish hexameters :- 


— parens refove gentes quae corde pre- 
cantur 

Labe carens renova mentes quae sorde 
ligantur. 


It will be noticed that each word in the 
first hexameter rhymes or corresponds with a 
word in the second. ‘The first word in the 
first hexameter is indecipherable. Can any 
reader supply it ¢ 

S. F. 
\ TYMBERLEY BEVILL: SALMON. — 
Can any contributor throw light on the 
family of Wymberley Bevill of Pinchbeck, 
Lincolnshire, living temp. George I1.? Also 
upon the Salmon family of Wildheath, 
Cheshire. Rev. John Salmon was Rector 
of Shelton and Hardwick, Norfolk. He was 
born 1702 and died 1779. His grandfather 
was a Salmon of Wortham, Norfolk. I am 
in search of the names of the Rev. John’s 

father and mother. 
IKATHLEEN Warp. 


\ ARGARET TREVANNION (LADY 
- TREVOR).—I am anxious to find the 
names of the parents of Margaret Trevan- 
nion, who married Sir John Trevor of Tre- 
vallyn (knighted 1618, died 1673). Their 
son Sir John Trevor was Secretary of State 
temp. Charles II. and d.v.p. 1672. Burke, 
in his ‘ Extinct Peerage’ (1866), mentions 
Lady Trevor (née Trevannion) as having 
been the daughter of Hugh Trevannion. 
Was this Hugh a son of Sir Hugh Trevan- 
nion of Carhaes, Cornwall ? 
KATHLEEN Warp. 


WEARING OF HATS IN CLUBS.—Can 
any reader inform me why it is per- 
missible for a man to wear his hat in a Lon- 
don Club? The reason cannot solely be 
that he is entitled to use his club as his 
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| a top-hat even while having a meal in the 
coffee-room, and most of us probably know 
| some of our fellow-members who never take 


| vols.), i. 


IN- | 


home, as I have seen older members wearing ' 


off their hats on entering the Club-House. 
Co Re: 
66 S18 J. Y.”’ c. 1840.—In ‘A Portion of 
the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, 
Ksq., from 1831 to 1847’ (London, 1856-7, 4 
131-132, is told a story about a 
vision which appeared to Miss M. about 
her friend Sir J. Y. This Miss M. was a 
Miss Manningham; who was Sir J. Y., and 
what was the name of his granddaughter, 
who, in 1884, is described as Lady ——? 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
\ RS. BROWNING: INSCRIPTION.— 
I should be glad to know whether any 
substantiate or contradict the 


reader can 
statement in the enclosed cutting from The 
Observer (Sept. 14): 

One error in a monumental inscription 
was intentional, and almost pardonable. — It 


is that on the tombstone of Mrs. Browning, 
where the date of birth is given at 1809 
instead of 1806. She was some six years older 
than her husband, and exceedingly sensitive 
on the point; and even after her death he 
deferred to her prejudices. [ daresay the 
Recording Angel looked the other way. 
Esa Foray. 


PRIEND FAMILY, TUNBRIDGE 

WELLS.—-Any particulars of the above, 
particularly during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, are desired. Was it 
connected with the well known family at 
Northdown (vide Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
etc.), or is the similarity of name purely 
a coincidence ? 

F. Gorpon Roe. 

I ALL OF PRESTON, LANCS.—Can any 

reader give me information concerning 
the lineage of a family of the name of Hall, 
resident in Preston, co. Lancs. or its neigh- 
bourhood at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. A branch of this family 
settled in Jamaica in the early eighteenth 
century. Marriages were also contracted 
with the families of Hardwon and Yates, of 
Manchester; also Barton and, I believe, 
Gerrard. Arms, as borne from commence- 
ment of eighteenth century at any rate, are 
Barry of eight gules and ermine, over all 
three escutcheons argent, quartering gules on 
a chevron argent between three talbots’ heads 
erased proper collared or as many bluebells, 
also proper. Crest, A demi lion rampant 
proper holding a flaming sword imbrued. 
Any information relative to this family prior 
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to 1716 will be greatly aibanittte I am 
acquainted with the reference in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ under Fitzwilliams, which 
is incorrect. 
BE. H. 
‘OREIGN TRAVEL IN ELIZABETHAN 
TIMES.—According to Henry Wheatley, 
V.S.A., in his articles in The Antiquary on 
‘The Land of Tin,’ it was necessary in 
Elizabeth’s reign to obtain a licence from the 
Lords of the Council to travel in foreign 
parts. The old Lord Treasurer Burghley 
used to submit applicants to a close examina- 
tion as to their knowledge of England, and 
if he found them ignorant would bid them 
stay at home and know their own country 
first. What references are there to this 
catechism ? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone. Middlesex. 
IRBRIGHT FOR FOOLS.’’—Spurgeon 
in his ‘ John Ploughman’s Talk’ de- 
clared that it was necessary to go to Pir- 
bright to find a fool. Why did the great 
preacher single out the little Surrey village 
for special mention ? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
i is GRANT, AUTHOR OF 
“* LAR MODELS.’—She was the wife of 
Grant, Minister of Duthil, 
and mother of (only son) George 
William Alexander Trapaud Grant (1795- 
1815). Is this Mis. Anne Grant, author 
of ‘Letters from the Mountains,’ ete. 
(‘ D.N.B.’) ? 
Vi. Hf. 


west DEREHAM ABBEY. — John 

Martin was appointed Vicar of Kirkby 
Malham by the 
1482. He was recalled in 1485. 
he was elected Abbot. 
hold between 1485 and 1488 ? 


Rev. Patrick 
Inverness, 
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Abbot of West Dereham in | 
In 1488 | 
What office did he 
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yr ‘ARS OF OKEHAMPTON (see ante 
pp. 173, 192).—The following informa- 
tion is required in respect of the Vicars 
named :— 
(8) James Richard Whyte (1834-40). 
(a) School education, with dates. 
(b) Particulars of marriage and _ issue. 


(c) Preferments between 1840-52. Be- 
lieved tc have been at Kings 


Nympton, 
Devon, aiu Lannalls, Cornwall. ; 
(9) Samuel Bradshaw (1847-50). 

(a) School education, with dates. 

(b) Particulars of marriage and issue. 

(c) Preferments 1833-42, 1850-death. 

(dy Date and place of death, where buried. 
(10) John Downall (1850-72). 

(a) School education, with dates. 

()) Particulars of marriage and issue. 

Details are also sought of any of the fol- 
lowing who were Curates of Okehampton be- 
tween 1796 and 1862 :— 

(1) R Price (1786-90). 

(2) John Sargeant (1791). 

(3) Henry Bradridge. 

(4) John Harding (before 


1822) ) between 


(5) John Wrey ; 

(6) Henry John Hutton peer 

(7) T. H. Cartwright 

(8) Henry McKinnon, Baynham Barnes 
(1834-40). 


(3).G: H. D:- 

All information in 
Oxonienses’ is already 
direct. 


Branscombe (1862). 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni 

noted. Please reply 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 

here CHEESES. — According to Young’s 
4 ‘Annals of Agriculture,’ egg cheeses 

were made in the north of England by put- 


ting five yolks of eggs to every pound of 
| curd before pressing. I shall be glad to 


| learn of other references to egg cheeses. 


W. R. N. Baron. 

Kirkby Malham Vicarage, 

Bell Busk. 

LLEN OF FINCHLEY, CO. MIDDLE- | 
““ SEX.—I should be glad of any informa- | 
tion regarding the family of Allen, of Finch- 
ley, Co. Middlesex. In ‘ Finchley and its 


Neighbourhood’ by J. R. Biggers, 1903, men- | 


tion is made of a Sir Thomas Allen, and his 
wife Mary, who are buried in Finchley 
Church, and it is stated that ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Allen, anno 1647, held an estate called the 
Manor of Bibbsworth, which paid a rent of 
£2 2s. to the Bishop of London.’ 

M. A. G. 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS.—On the 
title page of ‘ Unpublished Geraldine 
Documents,’ Dublin 1881, the following arms 
are depicted. Quarterly (1) Ermine a sal- 
tire gules on a chief argent 3 annulets of 
the second (FitzGibbon, White Knight, ex- 
tinct), (2) Gules a bend sinister wavy argent, 
(3) Argent a dexter gauntlet grasping a spear 
in bend sinister, (4) Ermine a saltire gules 
(Fitzgerald, Earl of Desmond). On the fess 
point of the shield is a crescent for difference. 
In a scroll below is the name ‘‘ Fitz-Gibbon,’ 
and above, on the helmet of an esquire, is 
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the crest, A boar passant fretté (the tinctures | 


are not clear). 


Whose are the arms in the 2nd and 3rd | 


quarters, and what family, if any, now bears 
this quartered coat ? 
C. S. C. (B/C). 

\ ILLIAM DE YPRES, 

KENT.—The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
states that the above was Lord Warden of 
the Cinque ports in the reign of King 
Stephen. In Knocker’s ‘Grand Court ot 
Shepway’ a list of Lord Wardens is given, 
seven ot which held the office in King Step- 


hen’s reign, but no mention of William de | 


Ypres. Can any one give me any authentic 
information about him and the office he | 
held ? 


L. A. VIDLER. 
MYSTERY SHIPS.—I read a most inter- 


Ships some time ago, but cannot remember 
in what magazine it was published. Could 
any one tell me? 
W. J. Barnes. 
THE REV. JOHN SAVAGE, D.D., author 
and translator, died at Clothall, Herts, 
March 24, 1747. The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
(1. 340) states that he was ‘‘ native of Hert- 
fordshire.’”’ Can any correspondent furnish 
me with the date of his birth in 1673, and 
particulars of his parentage ? 
G. FR. B. 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES WANTED. 
i About 1896-97 (1 think), a daily journal 
(possibly the Heho, Courier, Evening News, 
Star, or Mail) pubiished two admirable sum- 
maries, each about a column in length, of 
the arguments for, and against, Socialism, 
most concisely presented, and mostly in single 
lines, or pairs of lines. Two or three days, 
at the most, intervened between the appear- 
ance of the two slips. Is any reader, by 
chance, able to recollect them, and to refer 
me to the journal in which they appeared, 
as well as to the dates of the issues? 
A SEEKER. 
Who wrote the fol- 
i they first 


WANTED.- 


where did 


AUTHOR 
lowing lines, and 
appear ?— 
Therefore tho’ few there be to help or heed us, 

Let us work on with heart and head and 

hand, 
For that we know the future ages need us, 

And we must help our time to take its 

stand. 
Each single struggle has its far vibration, 

Working results that work results again, 
Death and despair are not annihilation, 

Onur tears exhaled will yield some future 

rain. 
Cours. 


WwW. €. 
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; |35. ‘The Lives,’ 
esting article on the subject of Mystery | 
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Replies. 


WALTON’S ‘LIVES’: MATTHEW 
KENRICK. 
(exlvii. 120, 157, 200). 


THE Wenvick copy ot Walton’s ‘ Lives’ was 
in George Daniel's sale in 1864 The last 
words of the inscription, as quoted in the 

catalogue, should read ‘* Aetat 84.” 

The following are further presentation 
copies of his works: 

34. ‘The Lives,’ 1670. ‘‘ For Sr. John 
Robinson, Iz: Wa:’’ (Van Antwerp sale 
at Sotheby’s, March, 1907, formerly Rey. 
T. Corser’s). 

1670. ‘‘ffor my Honord 
Lady Margeret Countes of Salsbury, Iz: 
Wa:’’ (Miscellaneous sale at Sotheby’s, 
June, 1912). 

36. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678. ‘“‘ ffor Mr. 
John Millington, I. W.’’ (Pearson sale 
at Sotheby’s, 1914). 

37. ‘iife of Sanderson,’ 1678. Autograph 
inscription to Bishop Sprat, signed I. W. 
(Prideaux sale at Sotheby’s, Feb., 1917, 
formerly Corser’s). 


38. ‘The Lives,’ 1670. Presentation  in- 


scriptions to ‘‘ Annie Hawkins’’ signed 
by Walton; and “ ffor Mrs. Ann. Iz. 
Wn.”’ Both inscriptions are crossed 
through, and it is suggested by Messrs. 


Sotheby that the book may have been pre- 
sented to the Bishop of Oxford, to whom 
it is dedicated. Perhaps No. 12 was 
substituted for it. (Pearson sale at 
Sotheby’s, Nov., 1916). 

39. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678. ‘‘ for Dr. 
Trumball, I. W.’? Probably Rev. Chavrles 
Trumball, D.D., brother of Sir William 
T., see No. 42 (Miscellaneous sale at 
Hodgson’s, 18 Feb., 1920). 

40. ‘The Lives,’ 1670. ‘‘ ffor Mr. 
Iz. Wa.’ (Miscellaneous sale 
eby’s, 23 Feb., 1921). 


Galbin, 
at Soth- 


41. ‘Life of Hooker.’ 1665. ‘‘ ffor doct 
Phill. King, ffrom his old ffrend Izaak: 
Walton.”’ (Arundel Castle sale at 


Sotheby’s, June, 1923). 

42. ‘Life of Sanderson,’ 1678. Presented 
by the author to his friend Sir Wm. 
Trumball, Secretary of State to William 
Ill. (Sale at Anderson Galleries, N.Y., 
5 March, 1923). 
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43. ‘Life of Donne,’ 1658 ‘‘ For Mz. 
Comerford, from I, W.” (J. Comerford 
sale at Sotheby’s, Nov., 1881; former! 
Rey. T. Corser’s). 

44. ‘The Lives,’ 1670. ‘‘ For Mrs. Sarah 
Duffeild, Iz. Wa.’’ (William Salt Sale in 
1868). 

A good many of the afore-mentioned copies 
have manuscript corrections to the text which 
are said to in Walton’s hand writing. I 
am afraid that my suggested identification 
of Matthew IXenrick as a barrister of the 
Middle Temple cannot stand, for I find that 
the father of that Matthew, John Kenrick, 
was only married in 1681. John is said to 
have been an only son which, if correct, would 
seem to rule out the Cranmer connection. 
There were a Matthew and a Dorothy, child- 
ren of John Kenrick of Shropshire (Harleian 
Society, xxix. 285) who would have been only 
a little younger than Walton, but I have 
found no evidence of connection with him. 


H. J. B. Crements. 


PHE MARQUESS MACSWINEY (cexlvii. 
190). This is a Papal (hereditary) title, 
conferred on the present holder in 1896. 
Besides being a Knight of St. Gregory, he 
is also a K.C.P. and Knight Grand Cross 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and has the Papal 
decoration pro Heclesia ct Pontifice. 

The Pope follows the precedent of other 
Sovereigns in bestowing these and other 
Orders on foreigners whom he desires to 
honour. But to create Englishmen, Irish- 
men, Americans, or members of other nation- 
alities, marquesses or dukes—with very little 
prospect of these high titles obtaining 
recognition in their own countries—is held 
even by some Catholics to be somewhat anom- 
alous. The Pope’s claim to universal juris- 
diction is a purely spiritual one; and the 
modern Roman custom of conferring purely 
secular titles on foreigners seems open to 
obvious objections. 

Davip O. Hunter Brair. 


Fort Augustus Abbey. 
\ATHANTEL GODBOLD, ESQ., (exlvii. 
*" 191). — The following particulars are 


taken from Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey’ : 

“General Oglethorpe in 1747 was_ elected 
Burges for Hazlemere for the fifth time 
dying without issue, 30 June, 1785, devised 
this estate to said Wife, who bequested it, 
on her decease, to Trustees to be sold for the 
benefit of the Marquis de Belegrade, great 
nephew of the General her husband, of whom 
It Was purchased in 1788, by Christopher 
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Hodges, Esq., and of him, in 1790, by Mr. 
Nathanael Godbold. (He died 17th day of 
December 1799, aged 69 years, and devised 
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to his three children, viz., Nathanael, 
Samuel, and Louisa, the later of which 
niarried the Reverend. . Lovel. They 


are now the Owners). 

“The Manor of Westbrook pays a quit- 
rent of 10s. 6d. a year to the Lord of the 
Manor of Godelming, to which it is subordin- 
ate. 

‘* In the grounds belonging to Westbrooke, 
My. Godbold, about six years ago, erected a 
building for spinning cotton, but it was 
never used for that purpose; there is now 
(1803) a manufacture of flannel and baize 
carried on in it (on his estate there is a 
Paper-mill, Fulling-mill, and an Oil or 
Leather-mill. There is another Paper-mill 
at Eashing, and one at Cattshill., a corn-mill 
at Enton, another at Eashing, one at Godel- 
ming, and one at Cattshill).” 

ALFRED SypDNEY LEwIs. 
Librarian. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 

1 am probably more acquainted with the 
Memorial to Nathaniel Godbold than any 
“N. & Q.’ reader, for as a small boy I had 
to sit in front of it, in what was known as 
the Westbrook Chapel of Godalming Church, 
the dreariest part of the building, because 
the memorial is over the hagioscope. What 
a splendid advertising space! I did not look 
upon Godbold as a quack, for his monument 
quickened in me a desire to study epitaphs 
and memoriais all over the country. 

Mr. Cuambers should consult the first 
volume of the Farringdon Diary. Godbold 
in 1790 acquired the small manor of West- 
brook. The house, now the Meath Home 
of Comfort for Epileptics, stands near the 
Railway Station. The manor gave the name 
to the family long resident there in the 
fifteenth century (Brayley’s ‘ Surrey,’ vol. v.) 
The present building, in 1688, went to Sin 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, son of Samuel, whose 
estates were forfeited for his adherence to 
Charles I. during the Civil War. The estate 
subsequently passed to the James Edward 
Oglethorpe of renown. Upon the death 
of the widow in 1787 the property was sold 
for the benefit of the husband’s grand-nep- 
hew, the Marquis de Bellegarde; the new 
owner within two years sold it to Nathaniel 
Godbold, proprietor of a somewhat popular 
quack medicine called ‘The Vegetable Bal- 
sam.’ He dying in 1799 bequeathed West- 
hrook to his three children, Nathaniel, 
Samuel and Louisa. After the death of Mrs. 
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Godbold in 1844 the portion of the eiigy | 


standing between the house and the town of 
Godalming was sold to the Direct London 
and Portsmouth Railway Company. 

I would here correct one of the Supplemen- 
tary Volumes of the ‘ Encycl. Britannica’ of 
twenty years ago, which stated that the most 
extraordinary attempt at advertisement 
which is known to exist, is an epitaph on a 
tombstone in the Churchyard of Godalming. 

do not think there are many instances of 
proprietary articles being advertised in 
sacred buildings. I know of two, and both 
are in Surrey. One is Godbold’s specific in 
Godalming Church and the other, the con- 
spicuous monument to Lionel Lockyer, a 
netorious quack doctor, in St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. Lockyer died in 1672 and the 
epitaph extolls his pills as follows: 

Here Lockyer lies interred: enough his name 

Speaks one hath few competitors in fame, 
A name so great, so general, it may scorn 

Inscriptions which do. vulgar tombs adorn, 

diminution ‘tis to write in verse 

His eulogies, which most men’s 

rehearse, 

His Virtues and his pills are so well known, 

That envy can’t confine them under stone, 
But they'll survive his dust and not expire 

Till all things else at th’ universal fire 

This verse is lost, his pills embalm him sate 

To future times without an epitaph. 

What has become 
Crowded out by other 
trums, 


mouths 


of Lockyer’s pills? 
much advertised nos- 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


The following from the Gentleman’s Maga- 


zine for January, 1800, may interest Mr. 
CHAMBERS : 
Deaths, 1799, Dee. 17. In his 69th year, after 


a Jong and _vapaeee illness, at his house in 
Bloomsbury -squa. Nathaniel Godbold, esq.. 
proprietor and inventor of the much-celebrated 
vegetable-balsam, for the cure of consumptions 
and asthmas. He was a truly hospitable and 
liberal benefactor to the poor; and in his last 
moments, directed that the balsam should be 
administered to the necessitous at reduced 
prices. He was a man of perfectly inoffensive 
manners. In him the world has lost a valu- 
able member of society, and his family a ‘ad 
and indulgent parent. His remains were in- 
terred at Godalmin, Surrey, where he _ pur- 
chased the manor-house of Westbroke, on 
which he expended large sums of money. 
S. 

G OF ANTWERP CATHEDRAL 
103).—The fire broke out in the 


URNIN 


(exlvii. 


Cathedral during the night of Oct. 6, 1533, 
Cathedral was almost completed. 
destroyed everything 


when the 


‘The fire within the 
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church (57 altars, grand choir, etc.) but left 
the walls and the tower. It lasted the whole 
night, notwithstanding the endeavours of the 
burgomaster and the united efforts of more 
than 300 citizens who assisted him. On the 
morning of Oct. 7 the fire was extinguished, 
D. E, Surru, 


ROxAL ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF 
BUFFALOES (12 S. v. 237, 276; x, 
229, 318).—-Since my reply at the second 
reference I have had many inquiries, includ- 
ing some from the Colonies, requesting 
further information, which, unfortunately, 
I have been unable to supply. 
However, Zhe Star of the 6th inst., con- 
tains a useful paragraph, which I enclose: 


Wuere ‘‘ BUFFALOES ’’? ORIGINATED. 
Lonpon ‘Tavern Meetixna 102 Yrars Ago. 
With regard to the origin of the Royal 


Order of Buffaloes mentioned 
in yesterday’s ‘ Star,” Mr. Chas. E. Calling- 
ham, Secretary of the Clydesdale Lodge, 
writes that the Order is said to have been 
originated at the Harp Tavern in Great 
Russell-street (since demolished) in August, 
1822, by an eccentric artist named Joseph 
Lisle, in conjunction with a Mr. W. Sinnett, 
a comedian, to perpetuate a_ neglected ballad 
entitled ‘‘ We’ll chase the Buffalo.” 

the Order was registered by a Mr. J. Tidd 
Pratt on October 1, 1869. The correct motto 
is “Justice, Truth, and Philanthropy.” 

‘lo this we may add that in January, 1869, 
the Mother Lodge of England was the Grand 
Surrey Lodge No. 1, and held its meetings at 
the St. George’s ‘lavern, Lambeth-road. At 
that Lodge Primo Albert Thomas Harris, of 
the Equestrian Tavern, Blackfriars-road, was 
installed as a knight of the Order. 

The knights of Buffaloism were earlier dig- 


Antedeluvian 


nitaries than those of the Primrose League, 
and differ from them that at Lodge meetings 


they are addressed as “ Sir” Albert, ete 
The officers of the Lodges include a Grand 


Primo, a City Marshal, a City Constable, a 
City Tyler, and a City Minstrel. , 
The objects of the Order have a very close 


relation to those of the old Free and Easy 
Clubs, in which drinking and singing appear 
very prominently. They are disguised in 
the ruies as ‘ Unity, peace, harmony, true 
fellowship, and benevolence.” 


Sheridan has been held to be the founder, 


but as he died in 1816, that is six years 
before the Order was inaugurated, that can 
hardly 


He might, however, have been an habitué 
at the Albion, which was opposite Drury 
Lane Theatre, of a Free and Easy Club, a 
precursor of the Order, of which Lisle and 
Sinnett were brother members, and thus have 
heen indirectly the originator of the R.A.0.B. 
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Be that as it may, the questions that now 
arise are, What is known about (1) ‘* The 
eccentric artist, Joseph Lisle,’’ (2) ‘‘ W. Sin- 
nett the Comedian,” (3) ‘‘ The Ballad ‘ We’ll 
chase the Buffaloe ’ ?”’ 

CHRISTIAN FE. P. 





GROTH. 


name. 


NEPOS (ecxlvi. 451; cxlvii. 15, 53).—An | 
I early instance of the use of this word 
occurs in a _ pedigree, of very unusual 
character, upon the cinerary urn described 
in ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ vol. 
vi, part iii, number 22, 698. Several versions | 
from old records of the inscription are there | 
given, but none is accurate because the urn | 
has been missing since the sculptor d’ Este | 
brought it away from Rome in 1791. 

It is of white marble, 74 inches cubical, | 
very neatly carved as the model of a Roman 
temple, and it still contains the ashes of 
the deceased. His name, with those of his | 
nother and grandmother, is incised within a 
recessed and moulded tablet across the front, | 
which is ornamented with the acanthus and 
other floral emblems. The true inscription 
runs as follows: 

L ‘ MVNIVS * L ‘ F ° PRISCVS 
ALLIAE * PRISCAE * FILIVS 
ARTEMAE * NEPOS. 
W. J. 


ANDREW. 
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LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES (exlvi. 417, 457, 477; 
exlvii. 12, 109, 161).—There is a house in 
Oxford older than the one at Lincoln men- 
tioned by CoLoneL SourHam, though, singu- 
larly enough, it bears, or did bear, the same 
In the twelfth century Henry II. 
assigned the income from the Bear Inn (then 
the Blue Boar), Blue Boar Street, Oxford—a 
house still standing and flourishing as a 
licensed house—towards the maintenance of 
his Domus Conversorum, one of his hobbies 
Leing the conversion of Jews to the Christian 

religion. 

DupLteEY WRiGHrT. 


JORTUGUESE CURRENCY IN GREAT 

BRITAIN (exlvii. 192).—According to 
Ruding ‘‘ the balance of trade with Portugal 
was so much in favour of this Country that 
immense quantities of the Coins of that 
Kingdom were annually brought over. These 
were permitted to be current and were circu- 
lated all over England.’’ See ‘ Annals of 
the Coinage of Great Britain’ (1817). vol. i. 
p. 192. 

G. F. R. B. 


JIE POWDER COURTS  (exlvii. 63).— 
The records of the Pie Powder Court of 
King’s Lynn exist from 1617/8 to 1657. The 


| Court was held yearly on the next day after 


yiv B-LA (exlvii. 46, 85, 109, 138).—I also 

sang this chorus with Str Lees KNowLEs 
in the old days at Rugby, but it was not 
the composition of the Rev. C. E. Moberly, 
nor can Rugby School even claim credit for 
its origin. I am afraid that we ‘‘ cribbed ”’ 
it and adapted it to our liking from Trinity 
College, Dublin, through the medium of 
Charles Lever’s then popular novel ‘ Charles 
(0 Malley.’ 

In ‘the Bursar scene at Trinity College,’ 
Lever either quotes from his own memories 
of Trinity or composes half a dozen couplets 
of the song; but the following extract will | 


suffice : | 
“Now for a ‘Viva la Compagnie,’” said | 
Telford, seating himself at the piano, and 


playing the first bars of that well-known air, 
to which, in our meetings, we were accus- 
tomed to improvise a doggerel in turn .— 


I drink to the graces, Law, Physic, Divinity, 
Tiva la Compagnie; 
And here’s to the worthy old Bursar of 
Trinity, 
Viva la Compagnie. 


“Viva, viva la va,’’ ete., were chorussed 
with a shout that shook the old walls . . . 
W. J. ANDREW. 





| the 


and for six 
this is, during the time of the 
The 3rd day of February is 


feast of the Purification 
days after 
Lynn Mart. 


|the next day after Candlemas (of Purifica- 


tion). The court adjourned from hour to 
hour. The Mayor presided. The Record is 
kept in Latin and the plaints follow the 
forms of civil actions of the time. The 


cases are not only for price of goods sold, 
but also for damages for slander, and (in 


the time of the Commonwealth, when the 
records are in the English tongue) for 


assault and battery. 
f: Bo Oy ee E 


MERICAN MEMORIALS IN LON- 
DON (exlvii. 172).—May I suggest to 


Q. H. F. that he should secure the most 
instructive (and, incidentally, the most 
charmingly written) book of the early 


autumn season? It is entitled ‘ American 
Shrines on Engish Soil,’ and is the work of 
Dr. J. F. Muirhead, the well-known Eng- 
lish editor of Baedeker’s Guidebooks. There 
Q. H. F. will find all his present queries 
answered, and all his going to be queries 
answered. Also he will find that the book 
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does not deal only with London from the 


American ‘‘ Memorials’’ points of view, 
but with all England. Lord Birkenhead’s 
introduction is forcibly patriotic. | Pub- 


lished by the Dorland Agency. — London: 
Paris: New York: Atlantic City: Buenos 
Aires. 

AM. EW. 

In Westminster Abbey, in addition to the 
bust of Longfellow, there is a tablet to the 
memory of Joseph Lemuel Chester (i821- 
1882), a native of Norwich, Connecticut, who 
spent 23 years of his life in tracing the 
genealogical records of Westminster Abbey. 
In the Chapter House is a medallion and 
stained-glass window to James Russell 
Lowell, d. 1891, and here also is a memoria! 
tablet to Walter Hines Page. 

In the church of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, is a memorial window (the second 
in the south aisle) to Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, of Massachusetts. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral is a bronze bust 
to George Washington, a gift from the 
American to the British people, whilst in 
St. Saviour’s Southwark, are a chapel dedi- 
_cated to the memory of John Harvard, 
founder of the famous American University, 
and, on the west wall of the south transept, 
a monument to William Emerson, d. 1575, 
aged 92, ancestor of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the famous American. . 

In the Church of St. Sepulchre, Holborn, 
is the tomb of Captain John Smith (1580- 
1631), sometime Governor of Virginia. The 
famous painters, Benjamin West, native of 
Pennsylvania, and Edwin Abbey, are buried 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, while 
another American painter, James McNeill 
Whistler, is commemorated by a statue in 


the Embankment Gardens at Chelsea by 
Rodin, and another monument marks his 
grave in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 


Chiswick.” 

These are a few of the many memorials 
to famous Americans to be found in this 
great city, and the number is_ increasing 
yearly. 

C. Tynpatt WotrcKko. 


PPWARD II AND BERKELEY CASTLE 
4 (exlvii. 209). — The article required ap- 
peared in Maemillan’s Magazine 1879, vol. 
xli. p. 593. This magazine can be seen at 
«the Guildhall Library. 
B. K. 


Guildhall Library. 
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Fitz ROBERT: DE CLARE ARMS 
(cxlvii. 155, 198). Thanks to Mr, 


Uvepate Lamberr for his very interesting 
article, and to UC. S. C. lt is clear that de 
Clare’s Arms were not founded on Fitz. 
robert. 

in identifying Or 2 chevrons gules with 
William Fitzrovert my authorities are 
Burke’s ‘ Armoury ;’ ‘ bitzrobert Nortiun- 
berland temp, King Joim,’ and Papworth, 
p. 542, ‘Sir Walter Fitzrobert, Nortiumber- 
land.’ Whether this Walter and William 
were of the same family or of different stock 
perhaps Mr, Lampert or C. 8, C. can tell us, 
in either case it is of course possible that 
they bore different coats. If so, what were 
they? 1 should be further indebted for this 
information, 


G. O’F. 


JEFORE COLUMBUS (exlvii. 172, 213). 

Correction :--The ‘ Arctic Pilot’ iu, 

is Silent as regards Westerbygd, under ‘ His- 

tory,’ on p. 2, except a mention of its destruc- 

tion ; but on p. 90 under ‘ Godthaab,’ Lat. 64° 
11’ N. Long. 51° 45! E. is the following: 


Along the inner portion of Ball River, 
30 or 40 miles back trom the sea, there are 
numerous ruins of the early Norse settle 
ments; this, in fact, being the Westerbygd, 

settlement, of the early _ his- 


ov western 
torlans. 

To those interested in Greenland the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest. The ‘ Pilot’ 
(like the ‘ Arctic Manual ’ of 1874, edited by 
my father*), is an epitome of useful and 
fascinating knowledge. 

Under ‘ Egedesminde Settlement,’ p. 97: 
‘There is nothing but rock with a layer of 
thin grass here and there, with some creep- 
ing willows and birch, but amongst the stones 


flowers in abundance may be seen.’’ (Lat. 
69° 00’ N. Long. 53° 10’ W.) 
Under ‘Godhavn Settlement,’ p. 101: 


‘“The land contains enough soil to furnish 
subsistence to a small amount of vegetation, 
which adds a pretty green to the landscape.” 
(Lat. 69° 14’ N. Long 53° 42’ W.) 

Under ‘ Kingigtortagdlit ’ Lat. 73° 02! N., 
Long. 56’ 54’ W.: ‘‘ The vegetation consists 
of mosses and grasses.”? ‘‘ There are several 
English graves.’’ One regrets that the 
‘ Pilot’ does not record the names of these 
Empire builders. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 


Thomas Rupert-Jones, FR. 
1911, April 13. 


Prof. 
F.G.S., obiit 
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[ BGAL TRIALS OF ANIMALS  (exlvii. | )HE WATLING STREET (exlvii. 172).— 


102, 141, 178).—The wood engraving of 
a pig at the prisoner’s bar in a Law Court, 
yeterred to by Mr. Haxcourt-Batu at the 
last reference, is to be found in Chambers S, 
‘Book of Days,’ ed. 1878, vol. 1, p. 128, 
iJJustrating an article entitled ‘ St- Anthony 
and the Wigs: Legal Prosecutions of the 
Lower Animals.’ 

Any one interested in the subject can find 
full information in:—(1) The above article 
in the ‘ Book of Days.’ (2) Baring Gould’s 
‘Curiosities of Olden Times’ (Edinburgh, 
1898), in the chapter entitled * (Queer Cul- 
prits. (3) Sir J. G. Fraser’s ‘ Folk Lore 
in the Old Testament’ (London, 1918), in 
the chapter entitled ‘The Ox that gored. 
(4) ‘The Criminal Prosecution and Capital 
Punishment of Animals,’ by E. P. Evans 
(London, 1906). 

A jong bibliography of this curious sub- 
iect will be found in the last mentioned 
work, most of the books being by foreign 
authors, the investigation of the matter 
having apparently attracted more interest 
on the Continent than it has done in Eng- 
land, probably because the legal prosecution 
of animals had no place in the judicial 
procedure of this country. Instead of this 
we had the law of Deodand, by which any 


animal, or any inanimate object, which 
caused the death of a human being, was 
forfeited to the Crown, or to the lord of 


manor, liberty or other franchise who had 
the right of deodand by grant or prescrip- 
tion. 
Wm. Setr-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe 


[OLA MONTEZ (13 S. i. 193, 237, 297, 

4 315, 356).—Amongst the various author- 
ities quoted in replies to the above, 1 have seen 
no mention of Mr. W. R. H. Trowbridge’s 
‘Seven Splendid Sinners,’ T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, 1908. 

The autobiography mentioned by Mr. W. 
Courthorpe Forman (p. 297) is full of inac- 
curacies as regards her birth and parentage. 
Even the ‘D.N.B.’ is incorrect in stating 
that her father died in 1825. Ensign Ed- 
ward Gilbert (not Captain Sir Edward Gil- 
bert), H.M. 44th, was buried at Dinapore, 
Sept. 23. 1823. 

Another short. account of this ‘‘ fair 
penitent ’’ will be found in vol. I, p. 135, 
f the Journal of the Calcutta Historical 


Society, October, 1907. 


Ve BE 


The apparent confusion here may arise 
from the tact that Stretton probably stands 
on the site of the ‘“‘ Pennocrucium”’ of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. This Roman 
station, it is safe to suppose, gets its name 
from the Celtic village of Penkridge, which 
1s not far away—it being the nearest place 
to boast of a nomen locorum at the time of 
the formation of the settlement. 

D. or G. in the query appears to think 
that the place-name ‘* Penkridge ”’ contains 


an element suggesting a hill situation. 
Recent researches lead to the conclusion 
that this is not so. The early form of the 


uaine was ‘* Pencric,’’ as is evidenced by a 
charter of Eadgar King of Mercia, dated 
958. 

The late Mr. W. H. Duignan of Walsall 
held the view that the terminal element of 
the name was derived from the Gaelic and 
lvish word crioch, gen. criche, which indi- 
cates a ‘‘ boundary, limit, frontier,’ and 
thus is associated in meaning with the 
Scottish place-name Creich. Adopting this 
view us being the most likely to fit the 
topographical requirements, the place-name 
Penkridge may be taken to mean ‘‘ the end 


of the boundary,’’ where the initial syl- 
lable ‘“‘ pen’? takes its primitive Welsh 
meaning of ‘‘head,’? which is not neces- 


sarily an elevated summit, but may be con- 
strued the ‘“‘end” of the boundary. 
What the boundary was is, however, not 
very clear. 


as 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


THE RYE PRISONERS OF 1690 (cxlvii. 

95, 142, 159).—Adverting to my reply 
at the second reference I now find, through 
the kindness of a correspondent, that my 
surmise was wrong, and that the Edward 
Fenwick I referred to was not the second 
husband of Catherine Adey. 

According to Mr. C, T. Gatty’s ‘ Mary 
Davies and the Manor of Ebury,’ Edward 
Fenwick married Mary, daughter of Alex- 
ander Davies, widow of Sir Thomas Gros- 
venor, in Paris on June 18, 1701. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


PENEAGE (cxlvii, 174). —- The name of 
Heneage came into the family of Finch 
(i.e., ‘‘ Herbert alias Finch’’) by the mar- 
riage of Sir Moyle Finch of Eastwell with 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Sir 
Thomas Heneage. Sir Moyle died in 1614 
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and his widow is memorable in the history 
of the Peerage as being probably the first to 
acquire a Viscounty, that of Maidstone, 
and an Earldom, that of Winchilsea, by 
barter and sale, one item in her subscrip- 
tion to 
her Heneage Manor of Copthall in Essex. 
Her eldest grandson was named Heneage 
and ultimately succeeded to the titles she 
had obtained. Her fourth son was also 
called Heneage. He died in 1641, and was 


father of the Heneage Finch, Lord Chan- 
cellor, who was created Earl of Notting- 
ham. 1 know of no earlier baptismal use of 


the name, at least connected with this Not- 
tingham peerage. As to the surname, 
where Professor Weekley has not yet ven- 
tured, I will not rush in with suggestions 
but I have a note that Heneage was some- 
times written Henaker and Heneaker, so I 
assume the ‘‘g’’ was at one date hard, and 
we may associate ‘‘ acre’’ with either hens 
or with herons or herns. On the other 
hand, the Heneages were, I believe, origin- 
ally Lincolnshire people and the name may 
be from a Danish or Scandinavian 
runner. 

Percy Hurpunrp. 


party funds being, it is stated, | 


arms 1764, and married Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. J. Pearce, of St. Earth. Author 
of a printed sermon. Died at Caduscot, 


Cornwall, buried at St. Pinnock. Will 
\proved 1778. 
H. B. Swanzy. 
| The Vicarage, Newry. 
lHE BLACK COW (exlvii. 47).—The 


NENNYSON’S ‘THE CAPTAIN’ (exlvii. | 
191).—The story of the Hermione (1797 | 


not 1791) as given in Clowes ‘ The Royal 
Navy,’ vol. iv. p. 179, differs very greatly 
from the incidents described in Tennyson’s 
‘The Captain.’ The Hermione, commanded 
by Captain Hugh Pigot, a courageous but 


very tyrannical officer, had begun what pro- | 


mised to be a distinguished commission on 
the Jamaica Station, where, on Sept. 22, 
1797, off Puerto Rico, part of the crew 
nutinied in the night, murdered the Captain 
and officers, and then carried the ship into 
La Guayra and handed her over 
Spaniards to be employed against their own 
countrymen A similar case of mutiny 
occurred in the West Indies in the same year 
on board the schooner Marie Antoinette, the 


| Hill, 


to the | 


crew of which murdered their commander | 


and carried the ship into a French port. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ICARS OF OKEHAMPTON (cxlvii. 173, 
192).—‘Alumn. Cant.,’ vol. ii, p. 383, 


states that John Hockin, son of Thomas, of 
Camborne, Cornwall, was admitted sizar at 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, April 19, 1728, 
B.A. 1731-2, M.A. 1737, Vicar of Okehamp- | 
ton and Rector of Lydford, 
George, Lord Littleton. 


Chaplain to 
He had a grant of 


fore- | 


more usual phrase is ‘‘ Black Ox” 
which was said to tread on the foot of people 


afilicted by old age or care. It appears 
in Lyly and in Fulke Greville. 
OxLp Sarum. 


WOLVES AS A PLACE-NAME (exlvii. 
46, 89, 144).—The Wolves, co. Sussex, 
was doubtless named after the family of Le 
Wolf, landowners here down to about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 
OLD Sarum. 


(jHIEFTAINSHIP OF IRISH SEPTS: 

O’CAHAN (exlvi. 344).—If Fentx will 
consult O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees’ from p. 
202 to 701 he will find much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the O’Cahans, Princes of 
Limavady. 


J. ee 


ARREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 
S. x. 209, 254, 316, 353, 398, 437, 477).— 
Sutton Church, Beds, possesses a_ barrel 
organ which can be seen in the gallery at 
the west end of the Church. The rector 
(Canon Box) kindly informed me it has not 
been used for a great many years. It was 
manufactured by Bates & Son, of Ludgate 
London. It has three barrels and 
each barrel plays ten tunes; the names of 
the tunes are recorded on each barrel. This 
parish has a small park of 134 acres, which 
contains the fine mansion of the Burgoyne 
family who have resided here since the six- 
teenth century or earlier. On the north 
side of the Church is the Burgoyne Chapel, 
which contains some good monuments, one, 
a brass Latin cross and inscription to Thos. 
Burgoyn and Elizabeth his wife, 1516. Here 
is a flag of H.M.S. Captain, lost in the 
Bay of Biscay in 1870, Sir Hugh Burgoyne 
being Captain. 
In The Daily News of July 21, 1924, it is 


McGovern. 


| recorded that there is (or was) a barrel organ 


in the gallery of Strathfieldsaye Church, 
Hants, which was in use before the modern 
organ was erected. 

L. H. CHampers. 


1924. 
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Vath, an Essay in the History 
W. HH. § 





of Medicine. By Jones. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


MHIS scholarly monograph virtually  ex- 
hausts its subject. Behind it 


lation of over thirty manuscripts dispersed 


among the great libraries of Europe. It 
proceeds, after giving an account of the 
Hippocratic collection and the extant manu- 


scripts of the oath, to set out the text in its 
pagan form as commonly received in medie- 
val times, following this with notice of the 
chief variants in later versions. The Chris- 
tian form of the oath (‘‘ according to Hip- 
pocrates in so far as a Christian may swear 
it’) has never before been printed. We are 
given two reproductions of manuscripts in 
both of which the text is set out in the form 
of a cross. Many of the surviving MSS., 
which are numerous, are very badly written 
and spelt. ‘Two Latin translations of the 
Oath exist. 

At what date are we to place the origin of 
the Oath? The first certain reference to it 
goes back only to the reign of Claudius, but 
the ‘ Thesmophoriazuse ’ contains a mention 
“community of Hippocrates,” which 
it seems likely the scholiast is wrong in 
referring to an Athenian Hippocrates. ‘The 
tradition carrying it back to the great Hippo- 
crates himself cannot be said to have much 
solidity, yet it is ancient, and it receives 
some strength from the very number and 
variableness of the examples of the document, 
indicating, as they seem to do, a wide circu- 
lation. Our author, while admitting that 
finality cannot be attained, sees no fresh 
difficulties about accepting the opinion held 
hy many scholars that it was a test or form 
required for adoption into the medical 
‘clan” or ‘‘ family ” of the Asclepiads. 

By the Oath, as is well known, the practi- 
tioner is mainly sworn to secrecy, to loyal 
endeavour for his patient’s good, and to the 
teaching of his art without grudging. ‘The 
main differences hetween the Pagan and the 
Christian forms lie in the omission of the 
names of heathen divinities, and the omis- 
sion of clauses determining relations between 
students and their teacher The Christian 
form also admits a curious clause on the per- 
formance of the operation for stone, and Mr. 
Jones has come to the interesting conclusion 
that it arose before the introduction of the 
operation clause into the other. He is also 
inclined to think that the omission of the 
clauses giving preferential treatment to the 
teacher, and to physicians and their connec- 
tions generally, points not so probably to an 
aversion from a medical “ring” as to the 
Christian oath having been drawn up during 
the early days of Christian communism. Tf. 
indeed, it ante-dates Galen, may we not 
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play with the idea that the ‘‘ beloved physi- 

cian” himself was perhaps cules into con- 

sultation over it? 

Lhe Disintegration of Shakespeare. 
Chambers. (Oxtord University 


By E. 


Press. ls. 


net.) 
| XHIS is a most valuable essay which is 
worth serious consideration on the part 


is the col- | 


| any 


of students who follow the methods, adopt the 
conclusions and establish themselves in the 
point of view of the most recent Shakes- 
pearean criticism. Ingenious and learned, as 
they are, the theories upon which Mr. 
Robertson, for example, works, which, as 
Dr. Chambers points out, if accepted amount 
to an “alien invasion” of Shakespeare, 
repose upon assumptions having more to do 


with the mentality, quality of insight, and 
special knowledge of the critic, than with 


external facts. The grand assumption is 
that Shakespeare had virtually but one man- 
ner, and worked virtually always on one 


level, by some natural indefeasible excellence 
and peculiarity neither requiring, nor per- 
mitting experiments. It is curious to 


| observe how constantly the methods of liter- 


| tific 


ary criticism approximate to those of scien- 
investigation—tending to minimize the 
effects 6f volition and consciousness, and to 
treat an author as if he were a _ natural 
force. Dr. Chambers vigorously counters 
this treatment, showing up its weak points 
and the illusiveness of much that it purports 
to establish. 'The case against Mr. Robertson 
is clearer, and can be pushed closer home 
than that against Mr. Dover Wilson; but 
the hypothesis of the much-revised play in a 
continuous copy receives some shrewd thrusts. 
Pope: His Friendships and his Poetry. By C. 
W.. Brodribb. (National Home Reading 
Union. Is.). 


VHIS stimulating essay should send many new 
readers to Pops, and that with such clearly- 


| formed expectations and definite ideas as will 


| mind to 


understanding and _ enjoy- 


«“ 


conduce to ready 


ment. Tihe imagination of the Augustans— a 
mental imagery of the world’’—is admirably 


characterised at the outset. Its peculiar 
quality was derived from the intellectual revo- 
lution in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. In outlining what preceded this, the 
name of Descartes might perhaps have been 


slipped in somewhere. Aided by the_pessi- 
mistic opinion that a perfectly satisfactory 
translation of Homer is impossible, Mr. Brod- 


ribb is able to write appreciatively of Pope’s 
Iliad; and it is time the general reader took 
this up again. We found the critical estimate 
of the great satires, and of the poet’s peculiar 
genius ‘entirely delightful. Not reproachfully, 
hopefully rather, we would urge that some of 
the friendships promised in the title, make but 
a very shadowy appearance. None would 
gather from these pages the closeness of the 
tie between Swift and Pope, for instance. We 
should like to think Mr. Brodribb has it in 
make another pamphlet on Pope, 
telling us at good length about his friends. 
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Bentley’s Milton. By J. W. MacKail. 
tord University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 
THE subject of this fifteenth of the Warton 

lectures on Knglish Poetry was happily 
chosen. Bentley’s Milton is hardly worth 
reprinting, but to know about it is most 
profitable. As an incident in the history ot 
scholarship it illuminates not merely Bent- 
ley’s own astonishing rashness and arrogance 
astonishing in view of his incontestible 
greatness—but also the attitude and quality 
of contemporary opinion in regard to litera- 
ture and _ learning. We have regained 
much possessed by Milton, but lost at the 
time when the ‘ Dunciad —with Arbuthnot’'s 
‘Virgilius Restauratus’ appended to i 
lashed the pretentious and defective. The 
eighteenth century standard is both different 
and somewhat differently applied from our 
own. This lecture conveys substantia! 
information, which will useful indeed to 
those who have neither time nor opportunity 
to look into Bentley’s Milton for themselves. 
Dr. MacKail has perused the copy of ‘Tickell’s 
edition of Milton which Bentley used in pre- 
paring his own—bearing notes for tex- 
tual alterations, annotations and suggestions 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
\ ESSRS. SAWYER’S Catalogue No. 73 
entitled ‘a Century,’ and consists of a 
lavishly illustrated description of a hundred 
items, every one of which is of outstanding 
interest. One is tempted transcribe half 
the titles, but a small will show 
sufficiently well the quality entries. 
We begin with a good copy Alken’s 
‘National Sports of Great Britain in the 
original edition (1821: £165). A first edition 
of ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’—the three volumes 
in the original blue boards and with the 
original pink labels intact, bearing Lads 
Shelley’s autograph on the upper cover of 
each volume—is offered for £90. For £50 one 
may have the original edition of Blake's 
‘Illustrations of the Book of Job,’ for £25 
one of the first genuine and authorised edi- 
tion of © Religio Medici *_-while £150 the 
price of a copy of the Second Part of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ in the third edition. 
After this ‘The Tale of a Tub’ in the first 
edition for £14, and ‘ Gulliver’ in the second 
issue of the first edition for £28 seem cheap; 
and still more so as we go on to note that 
the first edition of ‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland ’ calis for £95, and three volumes 
of first editions of the Robinson Crusoe books 
for £285. There are three or four very good 
Dickens items, and the like of Thackeray. 


Is 
to 
selection 
ot the 


Is 


Spenser is represented hy a fine copy of the | 


first edition of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ which 
has the title-page to vol. i without the dedi- 
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cation to Q. Hlizabeth—a character of which 
no other example is known (£450). Of the 
items under Shakespeare a copy each of the 
second and the fourth folio (£285 and £160 
respectively) must be mentioned, but more 
interesting than these i the curious 
“Lamentable and ‘True Tragedy of Master 
Arden,’ which has been imputed to Shake- 
| speare. A copy of Milton’s ‘ Pro Populo. 
| Anglicano Defensio,’ a gift trom the author 
) to Charles Vane, with an autograph inscrip- 
| tion, is certainly something of a prize—£250 
the price asked for it. Of the literary 
MSS. two are Stevenson’s and one Samuel 
| Johnson’s—a letter to Ryland this, dated 
1783 (£35). There is a fifteenth century MS, 
“Chiromancy and Physiognomy’ in  Gothie 
character by an English hand, to be had for 
£140; a French manuscript ‘ Horae’ of the 
same century on 109 leaves of vellum with 
11 large and 22 smaller miniatures in camaieu 
gris—a very attractive book—is offered for 
£150. In addition to the ‘ Century,” Messrs. 
Sawyer give particulars of the Log-book of 
the Euryalus from May 23, 1805, to Mar. 11, 
1806, kept by the Ship’s Master Frederick 
Ruckert (Blackwood commanding). Twelve 
folio pages are devoted to Trafalgar, and it 
need hardly be mentioned that it records the 
signal. The sum of 2,000 guineas is 
for this. 
P. 2a. 
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Barnarp’s Catalogue No. 
illustrated series of 
ful descriptions of incunabula and _ early 
illustrated books, with some few MSS. We 
are mentioning only a few which, from their 
great rarity, are more or less expensive: but 
it seems worth while to mention that there 
are several good things to be picked up here 
at a quite smali cost. A rather good MS., 
offered for £35, is Seribe’s ‘ Le Budget ’"—the 
original holograph draft with many altera- 
tions and cancellations (1831). An original 
edition of Antonio de Mendoza’s ‘ Querer por 
querer’ (1623), paraphrased in English, 
with the Festivals of Aranwhez, is the 
most important of the few Spanish items 
(1671: £30). An interesting Milton item is a 
first edition of the first translation of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ into German, 1682: £15. A fif- 
teenth century Greek liturgical MS. on 205 
leaves of paper written in red and black and 
having inside one cover the first leaf of an 
older MS. (13th or early 14th century) should 
be worth attention: it is priced £6 10s. The 
two series of French Historical Memoirs in 
the Petitot and Monmerqué edition (1819-29) 
| running to 131 volumes, may be had for £15. 


solo 


1654, 





| CoRRIGENDUM. 
{| At ante p. 205, col. 1, 8 lines from 
| for “ Clarke” read Clerk. 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


bottom. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 











